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A FTER the usual methods of investigation have 
been exhausted, it sometimes remains that the 
real source of disease has not been reached. The 
patient may yield negative results to our questionings 
and tests, and yet persist in declaring himself miserable, 
and so present a veritable challenge to further effort. 
In response to this, we may be led to express the opinion 
that the trouble is functional—that he is hypochondria¬ 
cal, imaginative, pathophobic, an instinctive pervert, 
foolishly introspective—but this does not elucidate 
matters or prepare the way for relief. We may hypo¬ 
thetically refer his difficulty to some degree of ascer¬ 
tained reflex irritation ; or, this failing, to some more 
mysterious still element of auto-intoxication or systemic 
poisoning; but the outcome proves only too effectually 
how amiss our premises or how illogical our induction 
has been. Or, perhaps, we may take a more general 
view, and affirm that too fast living or too high tension ; 
wrong education, improper food, clothing, habitations, 
or industries ; or indulgences, sensual and destructive, 
have been the real cause. In this, very likely, we may 
be partially right; and could we transpose the score and 
influence of these facts in the history of many sufferers, 
we would be very able to transform the chords of 
outraged sensibility to more or less permanent harmony 
and comfort. But take some individual case and try all 
this ; probability of success does not after all turn out to 
be very certain. We find ourselves baffled—our patients 
report persisting discomfort and alarm. The final conclu- 

1 Read at the American Neurological Association, July, 1S93. 
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sion is, something yet must be found out and acted upon, 
if we would obviate life-long invalidism ; or, not this, 
permanent mental as well as physical distress. 

An illustrative instance may not be without value : A 
little girl, about four years old, was brought to me as a sort 
of professional puzzle. She was one whose very bright, 
beautiful, winsome, affectionate nature had rapidly 
endeared her to all; and I found her to be unusually 
imaginative and inventive, rather precocious as to powers 
of observation and reflection—altogether an attractive 
child, and without physical abnormality so far as could 
be discovered. Yet I was informed that she irregularly 
presented these characteristics: For a few days she 
would be a normally healthful girl, and a cheerly, friend¬ 
ly, smooth-tempered playmate of everybody. Then 
would follow a season, varying in length from a few 
hours to a couple of days, during which she would 
manifest all sorts of perversions of bodily function, 
and of mental and moral life. Indigestion and con¬ 
stipation and irritable bladder; bounding heart, full 
vessels, flushed cheeks, with no corresponding rise of 
temperature, and no accounting characteristic of the 
urine; fidgety, sleepless, cross, vindictive, dull, but ex¬ 
plosive in every direction—apparently another child for 
the time being—one who had as yet puzzled parents, 
nurses and physicians, both as regards diagnosis and 
treatment. Hysteria, hydrocephalous, worms, vaginitis, 
eye-strain, defective valves, Bright’s disease, malarial and 
liver troubles, had been the suppositious sources as yet 
most frequently drawn upon to account for the phenom¬ 
ena ; while panto-pathic almost had been the methods of 
attempted relief. 

Evidently here was a challenge for the minutest 
sort of investigation and of generalization accurately 
inclusive of all the facts; and I lent myself to a few 
days of as close endeavor as I was capable, with the re¬ 
sult that, so far as my knowledge of diagnostic methods, 
both general and special went, the problem was not im¬ 
mediately solvable. Local areas of irritation, reflexes 
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ocular, nasal, sexual, abdominal, cutaneous; the heart, 
liver, lungs, kidneys ; the cerebro-spinal and sympathetic 
systems—multitudinous almost were the methods,theories 
and reasonings adopted, to be in turn declared barren 
mostly or wrong. Finally I thought back upon what I 
had known of the family antecedents of my will-o’-the- 
wisp-like patient. Her mother was the only daughter of 
two people, who were so unlike, not only in physique, 
but also in mental and moral traits, that on the ground 
of contrast only could their marriage be at all accounted 
for. Without describing them particularly, let us see 
how this fact of marked contrast might possibly be 
applied to the elucidation of the condition of my little 
patient. When their daughter, her mother, was about 
fourteen years of age, according to my own remembrance 
of a prolonged acquaintance with her, she presented cer¬ 
tain functional peculiarities that were so marked that 
many others as well as myself observed and discussed 
them. Large and precocious developmentally, energetic, 
capable, she, like her little daughter, had experienced a 
series of alternations that might be taken, perhaps, as 
somewhat typical of those of many other lives. For a 
few days she would be the well-regulated, industrious 
school girl that pleased everybody and was at ease 
with herself. Then would supervene a period in which 
an almost complete transformation was observable-—in 
which she was capricious, cruel, indolent, reckless,torment¬ 
ing and elusive, not reliable and not comfortable. I re¬ 
member trving, at the time, to account for her alterna- 
tions, and also of calling in many explanations as to 
cause without, however, any final satisfaction. In fact, 
she was too healthy, professionally speaking, to yield 
much to the ordinary methods and extent of investigation. 

Thinking of all this, however, in connection with the 
history of her little daughter, I eventually came upon 
the perfectly obvious fact, that in reality the mother, 
during her girlhood, had alternately presented the 
mental and moral—the dynamic characteristics—of the 
personalities of her two parents respectively : that during 
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one series of periods she had been in these respects the 
veritable child of her father, while during the alternating 
ones, she had been not this, but none other than her 
mother’s own child—giving thus a truly disparate func- 
tionment—a summation, in fact, of heterogeneous person¬ 
ality, in which, at least, two factors were unblendable in 
the personal whole. Already her own introspective 
studies had led her not only to some such conclusion, but 
also to the query as to its possible bearing upon her 
child’s “moods,” as she felicitously called the alternating 
phases of her life. The father I had never seen, and so 
was obliged to reason without the entire facts; but I 
could not resist the conviction, that I had, at last, found 
in the uncoalesced condition of the child’s personal ele¬ 
ments, a plausible explanation of the alternations and the 
concomitant discomfort. 

But the subject of heterogeneous personality, as thus 
suggested,is so important that conclusions, hastily or fault¬ 
ily founded, are in nowise justified; my little patient's 
history certainly suggested the fact, but what of the con¬ 
stituents of the fact, if such there be, and how are we to 
further elucidate it and practicalize it for clinical pur¬ 
poses? The suggested fact is, that certain personal char¬ 
acteristics of the two lines of ancestry do not always 
harmoniously blend in the personality of the individual 
under consideration, and that consequently the experi¬ 
ence is that of disease and danger rather than tlia 1 of 
ease and safety. But is the suggested fact an actual fact 
in the history of human nature ? 

The question thus put cannot be answered, it seems 
to me, until we have arrived at altogether more compre¬ 
hensive and accurate notions of what personality really 
is than usually prevail. Nor can this be determined until 
the requisite accurate observations of human nature, 
extending through many series of generations, are made. 
It takes but a moment’s thought to arrive at the convic¬ 
tion that these have never yet been made, and that, as a 
matter of fact, conclusions as to the course and signifi¬ 
cance of what is called heredity, are as yet, so far as 
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humanity is concerned, inadequately founded. How, 
then, can we discuss the fact and constituents of person¬ 
ality, the most subtle and complex aspect of our being, 
with anything like satisfaction or accuracy ? We cer¬ 
tainly do not find complete satisfaction in referring to 
the classical definitions, whether we search for light in the 
realm of metaphysics or in the realm of biology. These 
all hinge the fact of personality upon the consciousness 
of a persisting self, whether of the type of a pure cucept 
(Ward) or a coenaesthesis (Ribot), or a feeling of adjust¬ 
ments and executions (Wundt, James, etc.). But when one 
has considered these and their numerous sisters in turn, 
one is left still with the conviction that the inclusive, 
conclusive definition of personality has not yet been 
enounced, and that the facts for a discussion which may 
ultimately lead to such a definition, are not yet fully 
described. 

To the physician the need of such investigation and 
generalization, is becoming of increasing importance; 
while one thing is very certain : he should not neglect 
giving attention to the subject simply because of pre¬ 
conception, prejudice, or dogmatic belief. Reference to 
this is justified because of the readiness with which snap 
judgments and pride of opinion are everywhere liable 
to be substituted for continued impulse to observe and 
reflect. 

Just how we shall prosecute the investigation remains 
to be seen, and can only be learned from heeding the sug¬ 
gestions derived from actual attempts. Thus, my little 
patient, her parents and grandparents afford not only an 
interesting problem, but likewise present a field of in¬ 
quiry replete with suggestions as to needs and methods. 
Her moods had already led her mother to wonder at 
their source and meaning. Who can as yet talk very intel¬ 
ligently about these common aspects of the personal life? 
And so we might query with reference to dreams, espe¬ 
cially the continued dream which, like a Chinese play, 
goes on from night to night; or somnambulism, and prob¬ 
lem-solving during natural sleep, and the sleep-awake 
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condition of ordinary delirium and the like; or perver¬ 
sions of instinct; or the dominance of a whole series of 
concomitant states, such as antipathy and repulsion, love 
and jealousy and hate, selfishness and altruistic activi¬ 
ties ; or the play of genius, constructive imagination, the 
flow of thought during composition ; or the differences in 
acuteness and obtuseness of sensibility, and the rapidity 
or slowness of response to stimuli; or the many alterna¬ 
tions of personal aspects that have been more or less in¬ 
vestigated under the name of “ double ” or “ multiplex 
consciousness,” “ Doppel Ich” and the like, and that are 
to be found in simpler degrees at almost every turn. In 
fact, we need not go to the realm of hypnotism, or path¬ 
ology, or the unique, to find just the material which, if 
properly studied, will throw most light on the subject. It 
would be interesting to know why the boy next door, 
who, as soon as he could walk, began a busy round of 
mischievous destruction, and kept it up for a few years, 
finally gave way to a wholly unexpected change for the 
better ; likewise, why another boy at school, who, in the 
presence of one teacher, was always a troublesome un¬ 
reasoning brute, became rapidly, in the presence of 
another teacher, no better qualified, submissive, consid¬ 
erate, gentlemanly and industrious. Such matters as 
these are just as much a subject of needed inquiry as are 
the grosser instances of alternating consciousness dis¬ 
cussed so ably in the proceedings of the Society for 
Psychical Research, and by so many others the world 
over. 

Recently, a bright, observing lady told me of her two 
successive experiences with anesthetics. During her first 
state of anaesthesia, she all at once saw herself becoming, 
as it were, separated from herself ; and then, after a little, 
that her dissociated self proceeded to look down upon her 
primary self with an almost pathetic interest, eliciting a 
returning look of yearning amazement—the disparate 
derivatives of the real self holding, for the time being, a 
sort of transcendental love-feast of mutual interest. Upon 
regaining consciousness, however, no recollection of this 
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was ever experienced until, upon going to sleep simi- 
liarly six months later, the former dissociation and social 
event was reproduced and continued ; which, moreover, 
left behind a very distinct recollection of both events 
upon waking. 

“ A number of years since I sickened of a fever. Dur¬ 
ing the first two or three visits of the attending phy¬ 
sician I remember to have discussed the diagnosis, 
treatment, etc., as best I could. Then a quiet delirium 
or dream-state, in which I was mostly a traveler in for¬ 
eign lands, supervened, and for two weeks all was a blank, 
except as I have been since informed. Still it appears 
that during all that time I regularly talked with the phy¬ 
sician, much as before the dream-state, and often gave 
the impression that I was quite as wide-awake and 
rational as ever.” 

Now, a thousand and one things like these come 
under the observation of physicians, all bearing upon 
the ultimate fact of the personal life, and it would 
be not only interesting, but assuredly profitable, could 
we regard them with anything like an adequate con¬ 
ception of their importance. I felt this as never be¬ 
fore in connection with the following case: A man of 
about fifty years, well-born seemingly, well-bred evi¬ 
dently, and well-conducted according to every available 
testimony, sought advice and treatment for insomnia ; 
at times frequently recurrent, at others persistent. He 
was usually well physically, and for a time eluded my 
attempt at etiological solution. Finally, he revealed the 
fact that every since a child he had been living a mixed 
life personally, which had kept him in a state of fearful 
tension as to the final outcome. Successful and honor¬ 
able in every walk of life, he had always however had 
present in consciousness, or had felt it to be just ready to 
become conscious, an inclination—scarcely an impulse— 
to pilfer—not for what it would bring him, but for its own 
satisfaction. At times he had not allowed himself to 
assume ordinary responsibilities involving opportunities 
for gratifying this untoward phase of his personality, 
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and in many ways he felt himself to be like an 
armed neutrality between two ferocious and deter¬ 
mined antagonists. And he fears now with in¬ 
creasing intensity, that when the period of senil¬ 
ity overtakes him, he will not have the requisite inhibit¬ 
ing power. In this I am rather certain also ; for I find 
that he was born of a parentage representing on the one 
hand, honor, and probity and trustworthiness ; but on 
the other hand, just a generation back, a number of 
petty thieves, sexual perverts and dandified mediocres 
—giving a typical ground field for the Jekyl-Hyde 
personality. 

Perhaps this introduces sufficiently the import¬ 
ance of personal heterogeneity as a possible etiological 
fact. This man had never suffered from any of the 
severer diseases or from overwork or abuse of strength 
in the ordinary sense; still he came presenting every 
evidence of neurasthenic decline, with psychical depres¬ 
sion not far off. The long years of personal struggle had 
brought him step by step, in spite of an unusually resili¬ 
ent constitution, to the verge of danger. His only 
safety now is to look out for every shoal, and steadily 
conduce and enhance his truer personal force. 

A professional man, influential and prosperous, has 
recently come with queries as to the meaning of a 
developing ficklessness of disposition and ability to work 
which disgusts him with himself, and occasions more or 
less fear as to the final import. Although he has been 
told that he is overworked, and has been managed pro¬ 
fessionally on this assumption, he certainly does not 
afford special evidence of this, either as regards the 
work actually done, or the condition of himself. Omit, 
ting details of the personal presentation, I have finally 
concluded that not the war with the world, but the war 
within himself has been chiefly at fault—a war in which 
the unfused and, as yet, unfusable factors of his person¬ 
ality, have displayed all the details of battle-fields celes¬ 
tial as well as terrestrial. In this I am supported by the 
fact that actual insanity is not far removed in the family, 
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and also by confirmatory conclusions of the man’s own 
studies of himself. It would be interesting to inquire 
what proportion of people are the victims of some such 
intra-personal belligerancy, and what proportion of the ex¬ 
quisite sufferings dependent upon morbid aspects of the 
sensibility are most likely its fateful outcome? As a 
matter of fact, I always look for the basal field of hetero¬ 
geneous personality, especially when grosser causes do 
not prove to be a sufficient explanation of the appreciated 
effects. 

Especially do I find this helpful in many cases of ap¬ 
parent reflex neuroses from minor degrees of peripheral 
disturbance. In a rightly constituted personality, the 
lesser refractive errors, sexual irritations, digestive dis¬ 
turbances, and the like, ought not to be productive of the 
suffering they evidently are productive of in so many 
instances ; and they would not be, were the fundamental 
elements of the personal whole coalesced in the way that 
would seemed to be naturally necessary. A monstrous 
pair of ears like the father’s, flanking a symmetrical 
smallish refined face derived from the mother, does not 
give exactly a homogenous face to the child—such dissimi¬ 
lar physiognomical characteristics do not blend, regard 
them as one may. And so with some monstrous person¬ 
al element in one parent, soldered to symmetry even, as 
found in the other, need not, does not, present a coali¬ 
tion-whole in the progeny. And there is no good reason 
why the disharmnoy within should not be assumed to be 
as consciously distressing as the dissymmetry without. 

But, perhaps, it is more especially in connection with 
a consideration of the sexual nature and its derange¬ 
ments, that the idea of unblended personality finds its 
most useful support and application. The intuitional 
revelators have everywhere recognized this—St. Paul 
speaking much of the different law of my members war¬ 
ing against the law of mind, bringing me into captivity ; 
and ecclesiastical biography affording multitudinous ex¬ 
amples of the struggle to make dominant the better as¬ 
pects of personality. Alienists and neurologists find 
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evidence of some such painful contest probably in nine- 
tenths of those who need their services. Krafft-Ebing 
has given a survey of the field that makes the experi¬ 
ences of Inferno an almost blissful dream in comparison. 
Modern youth, with very few exceptions, seemingly know 
full well the malignancy of the struggle between the 
sexual “ I will,” and the oppositional “ will not.” Just 
now a young man from college presents a refined intel¬ 
lectual face that does not belie the successful prize-taking 
reputation he enjoys; and no one would suspect the 
quasi-abnormality that is revealed by an inspection of his 
hyper-developed sexual organs, or the sensitive response 
elicited by even a professional reference to them. But 
he tells of persistent trouble—a fearful expenditure of 
force really—in endeavoring to keep his intellectual self 
dominant, and apprehensively questions his ability to go 
on with his studies, and at the same time maintain the 
requisite force production for the unceasing warfare 
within. And so there are evidently many instances in 
which the equilibrium of the so-called “lower” and 
“ higher ” natures is maintained only at the portentous 
wastage of personal force—most frequently a sort of 
under-developed irritable organism being in contention 
with vivid imagination and the psychical impulse. 

Perhaps this discloses sufficiently the bearing of un¬ 
blended personality, not only upon the origin and con- 
tinuence of disease, but upon the unrecorded and profes¬ 
sionally unnoted discomfort of many lives. But there is 
another bearing which is relatively of much more im¬ 
portance still—that upon marriage and the function of 
parentage. If the ground-field of discomfort and disease 
is to be found more or less frequently in this suggested 
fact, it certainly becomes logical to say that prophylaxis 
should not be lost sight of, and that everything conduc¬ 
ing to the perfectly blended whole, should be ascertained 
and made use of. From the neuro-psychical standpoint, 
the subject of the degeneration of families is coming,to 
be of dominant significance, and it cannot be regarded 
much less seriously from standpoints purely social or 
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economic. At any rate, the demand, prefessionally 
speaking, that something other than the hap-hazard de¬ 
terminations of physiological erethism, or social consid¬ 
eration so-called, should have a prevailing influence in 
the consideration of those about to assume the parental 
relation, is not superfluous. What the something other 
shall be, however, like all that appertains to this compli¬ 
cated subject, can only be ascertained by the requisite 
scientific investigations extending through succeeding 
generations. Nor is the other demand that education 
shall be constructive, rather than the reverse, entirely 
aside from the subject under consideration. Were peo¬ 
ple prepared for marriage, and married rightly, it is al¬ 
together probable that the personal self would never 
split up so seriously as to produce permanent untoward 
results. Until, however, in the progress of civilization, 
this becomes practicable, it will be of incalculable 
worth to so educate and reinforce the better, healthier 
characteristics that they shall become permanently dom¬ 
inant in the personal life. The relations of pedagogy to 
the prophylaxis of disease, thus become of parallel im¬ 
portance with those of heterogeneous personality. 


Hromide of Camphor in Vertiginous Epi¬ 
lepsy .—In Progres Medical , May 6, 1893, Bourneville 
recommends bromide of camphor alone, in cases of verti¬ 
ginous epilepsy ; and in combination with the polybrom¬ 
ide elixir in epilepsy where there are classic attacks, and 
also attacks of simple vertigo. The careful report of 
five cases thus treated carries conviction and establishes 
the marked utility of this remedy. L. F. B. 



